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SOCIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS. By Joun 
Maurice Ciark. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. $4.00. 

This book offers a liberal education in modern eco- 
‘nomics and the way economic life is affected by formal and 
informal controls. Whether one knows little or much 
about the complexities of economic life and the measures 
which have already been taken to regulate it, the book 
will warrant careful consideration. 

The lucid treatment ‘and attractive style will carry the 
reader through subject matter and topics that many fre- 
suently pass over as too intricate for their comprehension. 
The writer succeeds in sustaining the interest although 
the story is long and although the interrelationships are 
hard to hold in mind. As a result the reader can hardly 
fail to realize that the problems discussed can never be 
comprehended, to say nothing of solving them, unless an 
increasing number of people gain sufficient knowledge, 
discrimination, and wisdom to enable them to function as 
citizens should, individually and collectively, in modern 
society. 

In Parts I and II, which deal with the underlying con- 
ceptions and the general instruments of control, the reader 
will find the derivations of many economic and legal 
practices which he has taken for granted and which he 
should question in the light of present-day needs, and 
a re-examination of theories used in justification of much 
in modern life which needs revaluation. And this re- 
valuating is exactly what the author tries to put the 
reader in a position to do. The author has no pet theory 
which he emphasizes to the exclusion of others but the 
daring and tolerance with which he treats prevalent no- 
tions and practices and their possible alternatives is re- 
freshing. 

Part III is an examination of the means now employed 
for protecting consumers against exploitation. In dis- 
cussing these matters the author is not only informative 
but he gives his readers a practical demonstration of the 
way to put into relation to each other balanced consid- 
erations regarding present practices and the need for 

constructive changes. Some may complain of the brevity 

or inadequacy of treatment of certain topics, but more 
could hardly be expected in 473 pages. At every point 
those who wish to pursue a topic further are referred to 
supplementary texts. 

When toward the end the author arrives at a consider- 
ation of “Control and Economic Law” the cumulative 
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effect of his work becomes thoroughly evident. Since what 
we now have is the product of human will and a modicum 
of intelligence, it is plain that our salvation, if there be 
any, is to be found in deliberate and wise readjustments 
founded on dependable data derived from impartial and 
thoroughgoing research. Then we shall be in a position 
to learn from experience and to make further adapta- 


_ tions in the light of that experience. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. By Dwicut 


L. HooprinGaRNeR. New York, A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, 1925. $6.00. 


The subject of labor relations is approached in this book 
primarily from the standpoint of industry as a whole, in 
its relation to the state, rather than of individual plant 
organization. In discussing the part played by industry 
as such, however, the broad aspects of plant policy and 
organization that have been developed for administering 
the principles set forth are included, together with the 
important considerations which should govern the indi- 
vidual worker as he is affected by the whole relationship. 

The specific purposes of the book are, first, to give a . 
basis for developing a general point of view on labor re- 
lations ; second, to make an analysis of the major problems 
involved ; third, to indicate the major trend of development 
of policy and organization in the respective fields con- 
sidered; and fourth, to offer in each case constructive 
suggestions of a fundamental nature for the handling 
of administrative problems arising out of these relations. 

The author does not assume that it is either possible 
or desirable to standardize or make static the organiza- 
tion and procedure of industry and of society for dealing 
with these problems. He does assume, however, that 
there are certain principles of human behavior and equity 
in the conduct of industry which are capable of being 
reasonably discerned and followed, and without the recog- 
nition of which industry itself cannot hope permanently 
to prosper. 

The author maintains that the most practical thing that 
industry needs today is an industrial philosophy which is 
human and, being human, is most efficient. 

The social point of view in dealing with problems of 
human relations in industry is stressed in the belief that 
from the very nature of things such a viewpoint is the 
broadest and most logical to be assumed in this field. 
Such a viewpoint, however, does not preclude the testing 
out of the various principles and methods on the basis of 
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sound business considerations. In fact the author en- 
deavors to show that these two points of view do not 
conflict in the administration of human relations in in- 
dustry. Rather, it may be said that failure in the past 
to understand this has been one of the major sources of 
the perplexities that now beset industry. To these con- 
siderations the author brings a wide experience as an ad- 
ministrator, as well as a breadth of view from the study 
of the problems involved. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, Its Principles 
and Practice. By Orpway Trap and Henry C. Met- 
caLF. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1926. $5.00. 

The field of administrative activity covered under this 
title includes all those efforts usually involved in personnel 
management: employment, health and safety, training, 
personnel research, service features and joint relations. 

The great majority of human relation problems in in- 
dustry, such as selection, advancement, job analysis and 
adjustments of compensation, necessarily grow out of a 
machine era with its subdivision of labor and its separa- 
tion of executive from manual worker. The stress put 
upon underlying principles by the authors is for the pur- 
pose of establishing concepts which shall be applicable 
to “different industries, different localities, even different 
industrial systems, and for other than industrial organ- 
izations.” Wheres the relationship of subordinate and 
superior exists and wherever activities are carried on by 
division of labor there is need for the formulation of 
principles which are conducive to the most constructive 
human relations. 

The emphasis by the authors upon joint relations ap- 
plies not only to those within a particular plant but also 
to the dealings which may exist between employers’ asso- 
ciations and organizations of workers on a district or a 
national scale. Thus broadened, personnel administra- 
tion as a concept becomes something applicable to diverse 
and changing conditions which may be largely governed 
by working principles that are the enlightened result of 
experience. In that direction lies the hope of bringing 
order out of chaos, and of continuing orderly development. 


VACATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. By 
Cuartes M. Mitts. New York, The Ronald Press 
Co., 1927. $5.00. 

This is the first comprehensive study made of vacations 
with pay for industrial workers. It covers the measures 
established by law, by collective agreement, and by the 
voluntary grant of individual companies both in the United 
States and in Europe. 

Granting vacations with pay to salaried workers has 
been a common practice for many decades but extension 
of the privilege to industrial workers has been more fre- 
quent since the war period. 

Vacations with pay are said to be an effective induce- 
ment toward reduction of absenteeism and labor turnover. 
In so far as employes are really improved physically and 
mentally by their vacations and acquire a better morale 
the result is to increase production. 

For workers to benefit from vacations with pay they 
must have recreative facilities which they can afford near 
enough to enable them to bear the expense of transporta- 
tion. Such facilities may be supplied by governments, 
by large companies or by the collaboration of a number 
of small companies. 

The book includes many tables which summarize con- 
ditions in the various countries. 


THE COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Margaret L, Stecker. New York, National In 
dustrial Conference Board, 1925. $2.50. » 
A study of the technique of measuring the cost of 

living, of the making of index numbers by the United 

States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the National In- 

dustrial Conference Board, and a comparison of the 

methods of collecting data underlying these two indexes 

and the trend of the cost of living 1914 to 1925. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR. By Atsert R. 
ELLINGWoop and WHITNEY Coomss. New York, A. 
W. Shaw Company, 1926. $5.00. 

A study of the status of workmen at law by the use of 
the case method. The ground usually covered by organ- 
ized texts on labor legislation is traversed by means of 
selections from important decisions, statutes, decisions of 
administrative commissions, and reports of committees 
or commissions. Each section is supplemented by a list 
of questions which serve to direct the reader or a dis- 
cussion group toward the formulation of a body of 
principles. 

The difficulty of familiarizing students with the actual 
text of the statutes, judicial opinions, and administrative 
orders and reports is great because these sources are widely 
scattered and difficult of access. Such an organized and 
carefully selected compilation of these materials is a real 
contribution to the educational process. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE. By Scort 
Nearinc. New York, Vanguard Press, Inc., 1926 
50 cents. 

Here we have a treatment of the British General Strike 
by an American observer interested in the causes of the 
strike and the lessons which the British trade unionists 
have learned from it. The general economic and political 
background of the strike, the methods of organization 
by which the trade unionists and the government conducted 
their affairs during the strike, the attitudes of the strike 
leaders and government officials which explain the failure 
of both parties to lay a foundation for more constructive 
relations in the future, and the significance of trade union 
unity all enter into the consideration of the General Strike 
as an historical event of much importance. 

“Only 40 per cent of the workers are unionized in 
Britain, and the strike involved only about half of those 
in the unions. The ‘General Strike’ was in reality only 
a ‘partial strike’ of extreme brevity, yet it brought British 
economic life to a standstill. -Despite the government 
gesture of running trains, buses, etc., and of distributing 
food and fuel, the basic productive machinery of Britain 
was idle during the strike, and it must have remained idle 
as long as the workers continued the strike.” 

According to the author the workers were enthusiastic 
for the General Strike and the most powerful labor leaders 
were against it from the beginning. “There was a very 
English scene in the House of Commons on the day the 
strike was declared. The great railway leader blowing 
his nose vigorously, and in tears exclaiming: ‘I love my 


also in tears declaring that his work was in ruins. But 
behind the weeping Premier stood Churchill and Amery, 
prepared to go to any lengths; while the tearful labor 
leader was the strongest man on his side, and he had just 
declared that it would be a catastrophe if the strike he 
was about to lead should succeed.” 


country as well as the gentlemen opposite,’ and the Premier L i 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH WORK- 
NG CLASS MOVEMENT, 1789-1900. By G. D. H. 
oLeE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

Two volumes in one. $4.50. 

These two volumes are to be followed by a third which 
will cover the period from 1900 to the present. No one 
has attempted before to give in a single book a general sur- 
vey of the growth of the British working class movement 
in all its leading aspects, political as well as industrial and 
cooperative. It is the purpose of the author “to drive 
home the truth that the three great sections of the work- 
ing class movement—the trade unions, the cooperative 
societies, and the political organizations—are but three 
aspects of one single endeavor, deriving their strength 
from a common necessity and a common inspiration, and, 
mony their paths at times diverge, making for a common 
goal. 


IF I WERE A LABOR LEADER. By Ernest J. P. 
ae. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
This book purports to be the attempt of an employer 

to imagine himself a qualified labor leader advocating 
the doctrines and practices which he conceives are con- 
ducive to more constructive relations between employers 
and employes. It is also a criticism of the implications 
of trade unionism utilized for political purposes. Inci- 
dentally, the writer betrays the inadequacy of his under- 
standing of the struggle of British workers for a better 
status economically and politically. 


HE PRESENT ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN 

THE UNITED STATES. By Tuomas N. Carver. 

Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1925. $2.50. 

_ The author informs us that “the only economic revolu- 
tion now under way is going on in the United States. It 
is a revolution that is to wipe out the distinction between 
laborers and capitalists by making laborers their own 
capitalists and by compelling most capitalists to become 
laborers of one kind or another, because not many of them 
will be able to live on the returns from capital alone. 
This is something new in the history of the world.” The 
remainder of the book is devoted to the mobilization of 
data and argumentation to prove the author’s thesis. 


THE WAGES OF UNSKILLED LABOR IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1890-1924. By Wuitney Coomss. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1926. $2.25. 

In undertaking this study the author assumed the dif- 
ficult task of measuring the variations in the wages of a 
group of workers which presents problems differing 
greatly from those found among skilled employes. His 
ambition to make greater use of the available data than 
has been done in the past only brings out more forcefully 
the need for regularity in the collection and presentation 
of such data by federal and state bureaus which collect 
labor statistics. 

The wage data are examined by industries and index 
numbers of money and real wages show the trend over the 
period considered. It is estimated that in 1924 the real 


wages of unskilled labor stood 20 per cent above those 
of 1913. 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION. By 
Joun R. Commons and Jonn B. Anprews. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1927. $3.00. 

A revised edition which includes all changes in labor 
legislation made up to January, 1927. To keep up with 
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the extent and multiplicity of labor legislation is a for- 
midable task. Obviously only a few specialists can hope 
to follow all the details. The book is written from the 
standpoint of the student rather than the lawyer and the 
emphasis is upon the formulation and evolution of prin- 
ciples which may be generally applied. It is in the details 
rather than in the principles that we find the great vari- 
ations and the authors have stressed the importance of 
principles “because in a democracy it is the people them- 
selves whose collective opinion finally determines what 
the laws shall be and how effectively they shall be en- 
forced. 

“The work is intended to be both critical and con- 
structive—critical in that it points out the good and bad 
features of the statutes, constructive in that it shows how, 
in the light of experience, the good is being strengthened 
and the bad remedied. Finally it is in full recognition that 
a law is really a law only to the extent to which it is 
enforced that each chapter emphasizes efficient adminis- 
tration and that the closing chapter is entirely devoted to 
this complex and all-important problem.” 


PROFITS. By T. Foster and 
Catcuincs. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 


$4.00. 


BUSINESS WITHOUT A BUYER. By Wittiam T. 
Foster and WappiLt Catcuincs. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927. $2.00. 

“Business Without a Buyer” is an attempt to state in 
a popular way the theory underlying the books entitled 
“Money” and “Profits” published by the same authors. 
Those interested in an extensive treatment of the subject 
and the supporting data are referred to the larger works. 

The title “Business Without a Buyer” suggests the 
main phenomenon in society with which the authors are 
concerned—the fact that productive facilities in certain 
industries have outrun others and resulted in poor coor- 
dination between production and consumption. 

According to the authors this is to be explained by the 
fact that all the money received for goods is not paid 
out in one way or another to consumers. Manufac- 
turers make profits and reinvest them in the business or 
in other industries. People who receive wages, salaries, 
interest and dividends do not spend all they receive. 
Savings are invested in productive equipment and the in- 
dustries which are most profitable are likely to have a 
producing capacity beyond the needs of any particular 
country. Surplus products are shipped abroad. This 
introduces the same complicated problem of mutually 
helpful exchange as exists between different industries 
and sections of each modern nation—i.e., producers do 
not pay out all they receive and all classes of income re- 
ceivers do not spend all they receive. — 

The authors claim that both the radical and the con- 
servative are made angry and scornful by the implica- 
tions of their analysis. The former are upset by the 
fact that the authors “show the impossibility of remedy- 
ing the defects [of our economic system] by revolutionary 
measures” and the latter do not like to have the defects 
pointed out. 


PROFITS, PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. By 
Artuur B. Apams. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., 1927. $2.00. 

This book is intended as an answer to the thesis of 
Foster and Catchings as expounded in their books 
“Money,” “Profits,” and “Business Without a Buyer.” 
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After outlining the theory of Foster and Catchings and 
criticizing their assumptions and conclusions the author 
proceeds to the support of his own thesis. 

According to the author, progress is to be explained 
by the fact that consumer buying does not keep pace with 
current production, It is the saving and reinvestment 
in capital equipment which makes it possible to expand 
the volume of production. The failure to coordinate 
production and consumption is due to over-investment 
in “circulating-capital goods” or stocks of goods (as 
distinct from productive equipment) with the result that 
attempts to convert circulating-capital goods into cash by 
offering them on the market in the form of consumers’ 
goods give rise to business depressions. 

Business booms are made possible by the injection of 
large quantities of new bank credit into circulation with a 
resulting rise in prices and “booms themselves develop 
conditions and relationships which bring about subsequent 
major business depressions.” During booms savings and 
borrowed money are placed in increased stocks of goods 
and other circulating-capital goods. Rising prices, in- 
creasing cost of production and the diminution or ex- 
haustion of bank credit tend to bring booms to a close. 
The excess stock of goods and circulating-capital goods 
are placed on the market in an effort to convert past 
savings and investments into cash. The result is an over- 
supply of goods and a severe business depression. “The 
only way to remedy this defect in the operation of the in- 
dustrial system is to prevent the occurrence of the boom. 
This can be done through the control of the expansion 
of credit.” 


MIGRATION AND BUSINESS CYCLES. By Harry 
ERoME. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1926. $3.50. 

The ebb and flow of human labor and the varying needs 
of industry for a labor supply are dealt with and, in 
accordance with the Bureau’s declared policy of impartial 
investigation, the study aims, so far as the facts permit, 
to lift the discussion of immigration and emigration out 
of the arena of political and racial controversy and to 
deal with the subject dispassionately. 

The efforts of the author are devoted primarily to the 
consideration of the short-period aspects of the relation 
of migration to labor supply, in order to determine whether 
migration tends to increase or to minimize the intensity 
of the business cycle and particularly whether that phase 
of the business cycle most directly and obviously inimical 
to human welfare—the employment phase—is rendered 
more or less severe in its effects because of migratory 
movements. 

The various chapters picture the nature of modern 
migration; show how the flow of population is affected 
by economic factors; reveal changes in the character of 
immigration; distinguish migration by sex, occupation, 
race and people; compare labor supply with industrial 
demands by seasons and cycles; analyze conditions in 
countries of emigration and immigration; and outline the 
present condition of industries as they are affected by 
the quota act. 


MAIN STREET AND WALL STREET. By Wittiam 
Z. Rrptey. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1927. $2.50. 


The author regards this as a study in the relation of 
the institution of private property to civilization. “Prop- 


erty,” he says, “should never be allowed to degenerate 

into an instrument of oppression.” The book is “partly 

the expression of a lifelong aspiration to promote a greatly 

equality of opportunity among men” to get a living ama 
to conserve the fruits of their activities. Our dependence 
in this respect in modern society on the corporation as 
a form of business organization, upon the powers granted 
to it and to its directors, and upon the status of the stock- 
holders given by voting or non-voting stock, serves as 
a basis for introducing the reader into the technique of 
corporation finance. The popular treatment given the 
subject serves as a ready vehicle for carrying over the 
social implication of corporate activities which amount 
to abuses and fraud. The competition between state gov- 
ernments in granting rights and powers in order to obtain 
fees from corporations amounts, as the author sees it, 
to giving up a valuable birthright of social control for a 
mess of pottage. 


MAKING THE TARIFF IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By Tuomas W. Pace. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1924. $2.50. 


SUGAR IN RELATION TO THE TARIFF. By 
Puitie G. Wright. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1925. $2.50. 


THE TARIFF ON WOOL. By Marx A, Smira, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926. $2.50. 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF. 
By Lynn R. Epminster. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. $2.50. 


_ The need for impartial investigation of the whole ques- 

tion of tariff making furnished the incentive for under- 
taking these studies, which are the first of a series of 
investigations in international commercial policies pub- 
lished by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 
They provide a liberal education in the intricacies involved 
in attempts to deal with particular tariff schedules and 
lay a foundation for intelligent thinking in relation to 
the whole tariff making policy. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Cnartes §S. 
Meyers. New York, The People’s Institute Publish- 
ing Co., 1925. $2.50. 

Industrial psychology, the author states, is concerned 
with the study of the psychological relations between labor 
and management, the incentives to work, the arrange- 
ment of the worker’s material and the nature of the 
implements with which he works, the posture and the 
movements of the worker, the training and selection of 
the worker, the distribution of periods of rest and work, 
the physical environment of the worker, and the psycho- 
logical factors influencing the sale of products. The book 
is a series of lectures devoted mainly to industrial fatigue, 
movement study, and vocational guidance and selection. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY. By Wittiam E. Wattinc. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1926. $3.00. , 


To be reviewed in a later issue of INFORMATION SER- | 
VICE. 


A. E. S. 
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